would know, for instance, that I was aware of some circum-
stance in her life, or knew of some matter that greatly con-
cerned her, or she would tell me herself something of her cir-
cumstances, if to forward her objects she had to make use of
me in some way, as a slave or an errand-boy; but she would
always tell me only so much as a man employed on her errands
need know, and if I did not know the whole chain of events,
if she saw herself how worried and anxious I was over her
worries and anxieties, she never deigned to comfort me by giving
me her full confidence as a friend; though she often made use
of me for commissions that were not only troublesome, but
dangerous, so that to my thinking she was bound to be open
with me. Was it worth her while, indeed, to trouble herself
about my feelings, about my being worried, and perhaps three
times as much worried and tormented by her anxieties and
failures as she was herself?
I knew of her intention to play roulette three weeks before.
She had even warned me that I should have to play for her, and
it would be improper for her to play herself. From the tone of
her words, I noticed even then that she had serious anxieties,
and was not actuated simply by a desire for money. What is
money to her for its own sake? She must have some object,
there must be some circumstance at which I can only guess, but
of which so far I have no knowledge. Of course, the humilia-
tion and the slavery in which she held me might have made it
possible for me (it often does) to question her coarsely and
bluntly. Seeing that in her eyes I was a slave and utterly
insignificant, there was nothing for her to be offended at in my
coarse curiosity. But the fact is that though she allowed me
to ask questions, she did not answer them, and sometimes did
not notice them at all. That was the position between us.
A great deal was said yesterday about a telegram which had
been sent off four days before, and to which no answer had
been received. The General was evidently upset and pre-
occupied. It had, of course, something to do with Granny.
The Frenchman was troubled, too. Yesterday, for instance,
after dinner, they had a long, serious talk. The Frenchman's
tone to all of us was unusually high and mighty, quite in the
spirit of the saying: "Seat a pig at table and it will put its
feet on it." Even with Polina he was casual to the point of
rudeness; at the same time he gladly took part in the walks in
the public gardens and in the rides and drives into the country.
I had long known some of the circumstances that bound the